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THE LIBRARIAN AND THE 
“NORMAL” OF TODAY 


brarian leaned back in the desk-chair whose “leaning back” 

spider had grown rather stiff from lack of use. For a moment she 
‘just sat.’’ Then a long, deep breath ended in: “It looks as if Monday 
might bring us back to normal.” 


1 WAS a few minutes after four-thirty Friday afternoon. The li- 


Could it be possible that almost one-half of the term had gone? 
The new classes had been introduced to the library and the library in 
turn introduced to them. The units in the curriculum were launched 
and well on their way toward various objectives. The students in the 
remedial reading classes had been given the necessary extra help and 
were really enjoying their books. The faculty library, the periodicals 
to be placed and replaced in the counselor’s office, the class librarians 
and student assistants, etc., had all been given individual attention. 
Treasure Island was now a beautifully lighted memory, and the class 
excursions to it were over. The annual state meeting of the School 
Library Association of California was included in the list of past events. 
“Yes, Monday should bring us back to normal.” 


The repetition of that last word brought her sharply back to re- 
ality. ‘What is normal?” Right there she had made her mistake. She 
faced the calendar for November with a line drawn straight across the 
middle of it, for Book Week. The schedule of classes in the library for 
the next week showed that all of the teachers were going to get in 
some good hard work before anything else happened. The file of bul- 
letins from the office already had news of the Christmas pageant, the 
gift of the school to the community. And one month later than Christ- 
mas would be graduation. In 1939-1940, it wasn’t a matter of getting 
back to normal; it was a matter of keeping up with normal; the normal 
of today. 








What are we, school librarians of California, doing about that 
“normal?” The day is just about past when we have to spread the 
idea that a school library is desirable; it has become a necessity. Most 
of us are now beyond those days when we had to “sell” our libraries 
to our faculties and students. We have already gone far past the 
realm of books (libri) alone, to supply the demands of our patrons. 
Should we not relax for a little while to see what is happening to our 
students? 


Times have changed very rapidly, but nerves and muscles in 
growing bodies haven't changed so much. Perhaps we should pay 
more attention to the reading or browsing hour. The books and ma- 
terials to be found, we will admit, will probably be rather stimulating 
with their tales of big machinery, big business, rapidly moving events, 
and world horizons. However, can the quiet hour of reading help to 
keep those nerves from tightening to the snapping place in this ‘‘nor- 
mal” of today? 


Again, if we use this over-worked word “leisure” to mean the time 
when not employed, we should be able to help our students there. 
We surely have a contribution to make, and the responsibility of mak- 
ing it. While they are in our care there is no limit to the interests that 
can be awakened and the sources of instruction and pleasure that 
can be introduced. 


There is still another area in the lives of the youth of California 
that needs the increased attention of all educators, administrators, 
teachers, librarians. That area is this. Is there a possibility of ideals 
and attitudes becoming as temporary and as easily discarded as the 
inexpensive purchases we can all make everywhere? Is it easy for 
thoughts to be as intricate and powerful and yet as unfeeling and 
mercenary as the mechanical wonders of the age? Has the fact that 
our children have so little responsibility made that quality a lost art? 


It might be our particular task this year to use that “leaning back”’ 
spider on our desk-chairs occasionally, and to take a good, thoughtful 
look at our students and our faculties in order to learn what the con- 


tribution of the library really is as we live the “normal” life of 1939- 
1940. 


EpitH V. Titcoms, President of the School Library Association of California 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIANS HOLD CONVENTION 


Paso Robles Mineral Springs Hotel opened its doors to the School 
Library Association of California when it met on October 28 and 29 
for the annual convention. Mr. E. William Santelman and his entire 
hotel staff, the Paso Robles Chamber of Commerce, the Woman's 
Club, the teachers of the high school all put forth every effort to make 
the stay of visiting librarians a pleasant one. From all reports, the 
aim was accomplished. 


Librarians began to arrive late Friday afternoon and by Saturday 
noon approximately seventy assembled for the luncheon and the aft- 
ernoon meetings which were directed by the president of the Associa- 
tion, Miss Edith Titcomb. 


Special guests of the Association were introduced during the 
proceedings. They included Mr. and Mrs. Santelman, Dr. Mary Dun- 
can Carter of the Library School at University of Southern California; 
Elizabeth Williams, assistant supervising librarian of the Textbook 
Section of the Los Angeles School Library; Katherine Easterling and 
Dorothy Philips of Paso Robles. 


Messages from the following special guests, who found it im- 
possible to attend the convention, were read at the business meeting 
Sunday morning: Dr. Walter F. Dexter, State Superintendent of 
Schools; Helen Heffernan, Chief of the Division of Elementary Educa- 
tion; Mabel R. Gillis, State Librarian; John F. Brady, President of the 
California Teachers’ Association; Eleanor Hitt, Assistant State Li- 
brarian. All expressed regret at their inability to be present, but ex- 
tended to the convention their best wishes for a successful meeting. 


Informal Discussions Held 


After the luncheon a panel discussion on “Children’s Reading and 
How to Guite It” took place. Members of the panel were the follow- 
ing school librarians of Long Beach, with Clara Josselyn of Roosevelt 
Elementary School as chairman: Mrs. Dorothy Yates, Lee Elementary 
School; Miss Kitty Scales, Willard Elementary School; Mrs. Anne Mas- 
sey, Lindbergh Junior High School; Miss Marjorie Fullwood, Franklin 
Junior High School. One opinion expressed was that a carefully se- 
lected collection of books represents the best kind of reading guid- 
ance. 








The rest of the afternoon was devoted to a discussion period when 
groups met informally, each in charge of a consultant. Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Madison, Director of School Libraries in Oakland, acted as con- 
sultant to a group interested in Radio in the School Library. Her 
section divided the program into four parts: responsibility of the li- 
brarian to publicize radio programs as they appear; actual distribu- 
tion of radio (movable type) from central repository to classrooms; 
presentation of radio programs requiring paid or contributed radio 
time, preparation of script, and training of players or musicians and 
getting them to performances; radio programs introduced as ‘‘under- 
tone” in study hall or library. 


Miss Jessie Boyd, who is on the staff of the School of Librarianship, 
University of California, and also librarian at University High School, 
Oakland, acted as consultant to those interested in Problems of Ad- 
ministration. Ways were discussed of acquainting the administrator 
with the problems of the library and the librarian in order to secure 
better conditions for enlarged service. The importance of presenting 
library policies to the administrator for his consideration and keeping 
him informed was stressed. 


Miss Jeannette Van der Ploeg, San Jose State College, reported to 
her group that the tests were well received last year and splendid 
criticisms were given. She says this year’s work will be largely the 
analysis of the results of last ear’s tests. 


In the group discussion on publicity, under the leadership of Mrs. 
Teresa Fulford, Hamilton High School, Los Angeles, interest centered 
around the librarian’s problem of acquainting the faculty members 
with titles recently added to the library, and that of stimulating in- 
terest in important books whose use is too limited. 


Other consultants were Mrs. Bess R. Yates, Librarian of the Public 
Library in Glendale, who is also President of the California Library 
Association, whose group was interested in Reprints and Inexpensive 
Editions; Miss Margaret Girdner, Supervisor of Texts and Libraries, 
San Francisco, whose group devoted its time to Children’s Books, and 
Miss Elizabeth Neal, Compton Junior College, whose group discussed 
results of the Survey. 


Paderewski Described by Friend 


At the dinner meeting Saturday evening, an official welcome was 
extended to the guests by Mr. E. William Santelman, treasurer of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Paso Robles and also manager of the Paso 
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Robles Hotel. Miss Doris Gates, children's librarian of the County 
Free Library of Fresno, entertained by telling several stories. Miss 
Ina Hoppe favored the gathering with two vocal solos and Mr. Joe 
Denman played on the marimba. 


The main speaker of the evening was Dr. G. W. Tape, whose sub- 
ject was The Personality of Paderewski. He read the following as his 
own thumbnail sketch of this famous person, ‘History records few 
men who were endowed with more than one or two outstanding vir- 
tues or talents—fewer still who did not show some vice to offset the 
virtue. Paderewski is a unique orator—with a sympathetic heart, a 
balanced mind, a tenacity of purpose, a perfect body, a handsome 
face, a tremendously magnetic personality, and perfect manners. 


“Nature was in a generous and extravagant humor when she 
endowed this man. 


‘In our modesty we regard man as God's masterpiece, and if 
the Almighty gave an exhibition of His handiwork, He would mark as 
exhibit A, Jan Ignace Paderewski.” 


Dr. Tape spoke with authority, for he became an intimate friend 
of the great musician during his long sojourns at Paso Robles Hotel. 


After the breakfast Sunday morning, Miss Margaret Girdner talked 
very briefly of new books for children. ‘This is a hard season to pick 
out any one book,” said Miss Girdner. “There are many interesting 
ones, but none outstanding.” 


Miss Doris Gates reviewed the recently published book, “Bright 
Heritage,’’ by Mary Virginia Provines who has written this book for 


young people based largely upon her own experience as librarian in 
Fresno County Free Library. ‘This,’ said Miss Gates, “is a real 
career book.” 


Ore 









WHAT THE SCHOOL EXPECTS OF 
THE SCHOOL LIBRARIAN 


The school library, being a social institution, illustrates admirably the three- 
fold nature of all institutional life, static, dynamic, organic. There is the library 
with its required number of volumes which the school examiner on his annual 
inspection sees as a “mute, inglorious Milton;’’ every book in its proper Dewey 
pigeonhole; every magazine, perfect and immaculate, prepared for the binder; 
every card filed in its proper section unsullied by touch of soiled and sticky 
fingers; every bulletin and pamphlet neatly bound or safely ensconced in its 
duly catalogued filing box, high on top shelves safe and secure from the reach 
of childish hands. The examiner can readily count everything, for nothing is ever 
disturbed, and honestly _ stage through which an 
report that the school © 
he is visiting meets ful- 


institution develops. In 
the case of a school li- 
brary this stage is made 
evident by the annual 
report on circulation, 
number of withdraw- 
als, number of losses— 
vistomeseccas | alas—, costs for rebind- 
second, the dynamic, ° ing, amount of fines, and 
other items indicative of the fact that the books and magazines sometimes at 
least give evidence of mobility, or show signs of having kinetic as well as po- 
tential energy. At this level in school library evolution the inspector finds he 
must resort to faith in the records of the librarian, or of the principal, in order to 
report satisfaction of this minimum requirement for accreditation. 


—. 


This address was 
given by Dr. Wil- 
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crediting. Here is a 
perfect illustration of in- | 
stitutional life at the | 
static level. | 

There is, however, a | 


can Library Associa- 
tion convention in 
San Francisco last 


The third stage of school library evolution, the organic, is a more recent 
phenomenon and representative specimens are much more rare. It is at this 
level of development that the library takes over ‘vital functions in the life of a 
school and contributes vitamins, hormones, chlorophyl, mineral salts, hemoglobin, 
or other elements which vitalize and energize activity programs and areas of ex- 
perience. In other words, the library functions organically in the life of the 
school; it has books and magazines, and they circulate. More than this, how- 
ever, it reaches out to furnish supplementary materials, to keep itself in touch 
with classroom needs which it may fill, to supply direction and nourishment to 
the educational organism of which it is a part. This kind of a library the in- 
spector cheerfully records as meeting at least minimum library requirements, for 
he sees children using the materials, he hears them quote sources of their in- 
formation, he notes the interest in and reliance upon printed materials. In short, 
he senses the SPIRIT of a library rather than the stale odor of dead but unin- 
terred bodies of knowledge. 


Whether it is true that history is but the lengthened shadows of great men, 
it is certainly true that every library is a true image of its librarian. A school 
library will be static, dynamic, organic, just to the extent that its desk chief is a 
slave, a servant, or a person. In like manner the librarian will of necessity re- 
flect the wishes, desires and policy of the school itself, and these originate in 
the teachers. Static teachers make a static school quite satisfied with a static 
library; dynamic teachers make a dynamic school demanding the library as a 
service agency; organic teachers conduct a school for living in which the library 
functions as a necessary, an indispensable element in the life stream. 
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So it comes about that, in the final analysis, a school library will be, and 
can be, only what the teachers wish it to be, and our topic becomes: “What the 
Teachers Expect of the School Librarian.” 


It happens that during the past year, Mrs. Leonora Thelen, a graduate student 
in the University of California at Berkeley, c 
study, among teachers in the Cooperating Sct which bears directly upon this 
topic. Credit is due her, therefore, for several of the points which will be made 
in this paper. In all cases, however, the points made are expressions of desires 
among teachers themselves of what they would wish a school librarian to be. 


oncerned herself with an interview 
100ls 


The list of specifications and the blue-print of details drawn up from teacher 
expressions of desirable characteristics in a school librarian are so extensive that 
te nent ] 


e 
space will permit hardly more than gene ralized s sta its and illustrative rather 
than exhaustive suggestions concerning each characteristic. 


Library Must Be a Workshop 


First, teachers expect the school librarian to make the library a workshop 
for the pupils. By this they mean the librarian should see to it that in the library 
there are facilities and materials for clipping, for poster making, for graphing, 
for pasting, and for all manner of construction activity using materials of a library 
nature. Not only so, but the librarian is expected to be sufficiently familiar with 
the schedule of work going on in each classr that these facilities and ma- 
terials will be readily accessible at appropriate times and not occasion delay on 
the part of pupils in starting and continuing their “project,” or “activity,” or 
“handbook,” etc. This involves on the librarian’s part an attitude of approval 
toward an atmosphere of industry in the library rather than one of insistence 
upon monastic and cloistered silence or upon the “quietude of inanimate things.” 
Supplementing all this, teachers expect that in the library there will be a wide 
variety and ample supply of numerous reference books and reference aids, espe- 
cially of those appropriate to the reading age and comprehension level of the 
pupils. It hardly needs to be said, does it, that teachers expect their lists of ref- 
erences, bibliographies, and the like to be made easily accessible to the pupils? 
Such are a few illustrations of how the library may be a place for activity and 
expression. 





Librarian Must Instruct 


l 


If the library is to be a hive of industry, the librarian is the person best 
qualified to instruct pupils in ways and means by which to use th 
the machinery. Teachers expect the librarian, therefore, se 


e materials and 
idly, to instruct 
pupils in the manner of utilizing the library as a worshop. Every trained librarian 
knows what this means. It signifies devising ways, means, cuamuiaai for giv- 
ing all pupils instruction and practice in regard to reference books, indexes and 
eference aids, systems of classification and method of shelving in order to main- 
tain the classification. Pupils need to be taught how to use books; how to han- 
dle them; how to utilize indexes and tables of contents; how to care for books 
and library materials of all sorts, magazines, clippings, etc.; how to make bibli- 
ographies in good form and how to find bibliographies already made; how to 
use the dictionary, read phonetic and pronunciation symbols, understand dic- 
tionary abbreviations, and all such minutiae. In doing this, the librarian will 
remember, of course, that it is well not to become too technical or to make the 
explanations too involved but to remember it is a group of immature and matur- 
ing children who are being instructed. Likewise, one must remember that these 
skills are series of habits and are learned and made permanent skills only by 
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repetition through practice in actual situations—verba! memorizing of words is 
not enough, there must be ample and varied experience in doing. In giving such 
instruction and in doing it well and consistently year after year the librarian 
really is saving for herself as well as for the pupils “a heap of time and trouble,” 


so this expected duty of the librarian is not wholly without its compensation. 


Librarian a Service Agency 


In the modern school the supplementary aids to teaching are not confined to 
books and magazines. The library is naturally coming to be looked upon as 
the depository for all types of instructional aids exactly as it was when supple- 
mentary aids were limited to printed material. In the third place, therefore, the 
teachers expect librarians to act as a service agency in providing and dispensing 
all manner of instructional aids, such as phonograph records, clippings of fleeting 
materials, films, slides, pictures, translations of needed foreign writings, as well 
as the usual bulletins, pamphlets, brochures, and the artifacts or the museum 
collections available to the school. It is worthy of note that teachers expect the 
school librarian will obtain, keep secure, make available, distribute and collect— 
as well as return when necessary—all such supplementary aids. 


This is, however, but one phase of the service which teachers expect of school 
librarians. Since librarians are supposed to have some magic formula by which 
they precipitate knowledge about publications of all sorts, they are expected by 
teachers to keep the latter fully informed on their professional reading. By this, 
the teachers mean the school librarian should supply teachers with up-to-date 
bibliographies of publications and articles in their several fields; make, mimeo- 
graph, and distribute review abstracts of bulky but important studies and in- 
investigations, e. g., Pennsylvania Study, N. Y. survey, and the like; news items of 
professional interest; and it is expected the librarian will search out and get be- 
ore the teachers this information by bulletin board notices, reports at faculty 
meetings, mimeographed bulletins, or personal and individual notices. At the 
present time and for several years to come, there is no service of the librarian to 
the teachers which can be more constructive for the life of the entire school than 
to digest and review the great mass of material which is appearing on curriculum 
tion, new textbooks, new courses, new methods of evaluation, new 
ries about the curriculum and new techniques for building courses and cur- 
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techniques for locating xl kinds of instructional materials and, therefore, can 
function in this capacity much more efficiently than can the teacher, who has 
been trained in the techniques of utilizing and presenting learning materials and 
activities.” There appears to be good logic in the teachers’ point of view. 


Must Encourage Leisure Reading 


A fifth expectation is that the librarian shall administer a room, or alcove, or 
corner, for “free,” “recreational,” “leisure’’ reading. This involves a knowledge 
of how to make such space comfortably informal and attractive, differing in this 
respect from the space devoted to work in the linorary because this is for the 
children a place for recreational, joyful, personal choice type of school activity. 
Then, too, the librarian must know pupil taste and choice in out-of-class reading 
material; be familiar with the numerous studies on children’s reading. The li- 
brarian must have a willingness as well as an ability to group reading materials 
for this space on bases other than the sacred decimal system. Such more general 
headings as: “Sea Stories,’’ “Cowboy Stories,” “Great Personages,” “Stories of 
Flying,” “Mystery,’ “Humor,” and so on are more in keeping with the child point 
of view. Teachers would like to have librarians devise and use for this room 
some simple plan for keeping a rough record of the reading done by each pupil 
using the room. Here it is necessary to exercise very great care that this check 
on the reading does not become obtrusive and deter the pupils from exercising 
their free choice. The purpose of the check is to provide teachers with data 
about the children, their interests, their needs, their goals and ambitions. Too ob- 
trusive checking operates to vitiate the data. In this connection and in order to 
carry through the instructional program for improving reading tastes, librarians 
are expected to evolve and use a variety of means for “plugging” certain reading 
materials. At this point again the plans and the procedures must not be so ob- 
trusive as to operate as a restraint or as appearing to dictate and regiment. The 
spirit of this kind of a room must at all times be carefully observed if it is to ac- 
complish the purposes which teachers see in this part of the librarian’s duties. 


Finally, and generally speaking, the school librarian is expected to possess 
and manifest both ability and willingness to administer the library on the theory 
that it is an agency of instruction rather than a book respository. Hence, the 
library must run in harmony with the instructional policy of the school. The 
librarian must know at first hand, through personal contact with classroom pro- 
cedures, what that instructional policy is. Knowing it, every possible means 
should be taken by the librarian to fit the library and its activities into this in- 
structional theory and policy. Concomitantly, the librarian is expected to operate 
the library for the benefit of the pupils and teachers. In order to do this it may 
be necessary at times to break through some of the long established library 
traditions, to cut red tape and routinized procedures, even to violate some of the 
dicta learned from ‘Professors of Library Administation.’’ The point to be kept 
in mind is that no system, no established practice, no method of doing this or 
that, is as important as the needs and purposes of pupils and teachers; any 
school library system or procedure that interferes with pupil or teacher growth 
and development is a bad system and needs modification. To accomplish this 
end of making the school library contribute to the instructional needs of the 
school it is expected that librarians will be alert to make the library replete with 
up-to-date materials. Whatever a college or research library may have to be, a 
school library must possess abundant and rich materials dealing with them here 
and now. Of course the school library should have available a proportion of 
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the best from the past, but, however worthless current materials may in the 
future prove to be, such materials are indispensable aids to instruction in the 
modern school. 


Such are teacher expectations of the school librarian. As one surveys these 
expectations one realizes why librarians as the years of service accumulate be- 
come as distinctively marked as do college professors, or public school teachers. 
Judging from these statements, the school expects librarians to possess the knowl- 
edge of Aristotle, the wisdom of Minerva, the teaching skill of Socrates, the 
physical endurance of Atlas, the patience of Job, the diplomacy of Queen Eliza- 
beth, the kindliness of St. Francis, the devotion of the Christian martyrs, and the 
insight of Agassiz, Darwin and Huxley all rolled into one. We are beginning to 
realize that nothing is impossible and everything is only relatively possible. 
Hence, may it not be that the school librarian here delineated is relatively 
possible? 


Dr. L. A. WILLIAMS, Professor of Education, University of California 


LOS ANGELES SCHOOL LIBRARIANS HOLD 
WEEKLY CONFERENCES 


New trends in the world of books and teaching are to be discussed in a 
series of workshop conferences held on Monday mornings in Sentous Center. 
These are planned to bring together librarians, teachers and supervisors for ex- 
amination of new books in their relation to library and classroom use. 


At the first meeting October 2, books were reviewed by Marjorie Van Deusen, 
Ruby D. Edenquist, Florence Hurst and Camille Lombard, representing the li- 
brarians, and Rose T. Stelter and Gertrude Addison, presenting the teacher's 
point of view in the fields of social studies and drama. On November 6 the 
special speakers were Mildred Berrier and Paul Devine. 


The conferences, sponsored by the Library and Textbook Section, are in 
charge of the following committee: Marion Horton, chairman, Abbie H. Doughty, 
Ruby Edenquist, and Statie Weber. 


LIBRARIANS PLAN LUNCHEON PROGRAM 


Miss Margaret Girdner, Supervisor of for his adventure stories; Esther Bird- 
Texts and Libraries, San Francisco City sall Darling, for animal stories; Hilde- 
Schools, was in charge of the program garde Hawthorne, for biography; and 


or the authors’ luncheon of the Na- Agnes Danforth Hewes, for historical 
tional Council of Teachers of English fiction. 
held during N. E. A. convention at San 


A fine spirit of cooperation exists be- 
tween librarians and the California 

As the main speaker, Helen Ferris Association of English Teachers, which 
gave a talk on “The Editor's Dilemma.” is the Bay District branch of the Na- 
Four outstanding local authors whose tional Council of English Teachers. 
writings represent favorite fields of Margaret Girdner has been chosen as 
young people’s reading, were intro- their book consultant for this school 
duced. The four were Howard Pease, year. 


Francisco. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF 


UNIVERSITY CONFERENCE 


This summer of 1939 was particu- 
larly rich in its offerings to librarians 
with experience in school library work. 
A. L. A. at San Francisco would have 
been sufficient in itself for anyone who 
could attend. In the East, University 
of Chicago offered in July, “Principles 
of book selection for librarians in ser- 
vice,” a two weeks’ course covering all 
phases of book selection. In June, Col- 
umbia University offered a five-day con- 
ference with the theme, “Redirecting 
School Libraries.” “To present new 
concepts, practices and points of view 
and to afford school librarians an op- 
portunity for evaluating their work and 
exploring its possibilities in the light 
of present educational trends.” The 
requirement to this con- 
ference was five years’ experience in 
a school library. 


for entrance 


The Columbia conference was a dis- 
appointment in that administrators and 
librarians expected it to be a small 
gathering, giving opportunity for dis- 
cussions in meetings and for visits to 
near-by libraries. Enrollment grew, 
however, till over one hundred mem- 
bers finally gathered for the first meet- 
ing, with forty-eight school librarians 
from New York state, and forty-eight 
from other states. Even Hawaii was 
represented. Speakers and conference 
leaders completed the number. Cali- 
fornia had two representatives, one 
from San Francisco and one from Long 
Beach. Though the value of the small 
group was lost, there was something 
gained in the inspiration of a large at- 
tendance. The interest shown led to a 
resolution that similar conferences be 
held as often as possible. 


Miss Anna C. Kennedy, supervisor of 
school libraries of New York state, pre- 
sided, keeping the tone of the confer- 
ence on an informal basis to afford as 
much free discussion as possible after 
the addresses in each session. The 
usual “before and atter’’ small group 
meetings developed to talk over prob- 
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lems which were not covered in the 
formal meetings. Needless to say, 
many problems were presented with 
no time for adequate solution. Names 
familiar to us all “came to life” as vari- 
ous speakers were introduced. Miss 
Kennedy, the chairman; Dr. William- 
son, Dean of Columbia University; Ruth 
Strang, Dr. Mary A. Bennett, Miriam 
Tomkins, all of Columbia University; 
Mildred Batchelder, A. L. A.; Dr. Dora 
Smith, University of Minnesota; Althea 
Currin, Carnegie Library School. 


Subjects treated in formal papers in- 
cluded “Creative Librarianship,” “Im- 
plications of Today's Program for School 
Libraries," “Reading Skill, “Radio, 
Movies and Microphotography,” “In- 
terpreting the School Library,” “Stream- 
lining the School Library,” ‘Personal- 
ity of the School Librarian.” California 
librarians will recognize topics which 
have been repeatedly discussed at our 
conferences. Our libraries may be no 
better than others over the country, but 
California librarians have had oppor- 
tunity in state and local gatherings to 
receive the best possible instruction on 
present-day library problems. 


All speakers emphasized the fact 
that libraries must be leaders of young 
people, pioneers, intelligent adminis- 
trators. A great deal of attention was 
given to the importance of the individ- 
ual child and to the librarian’s privi- 
lege and responsibility in dealing with 
individuals rather than groups. The 
paper on the school librarian and psy- 
chologist, emphasized the necessity of 


each helping interpret the child to 
others, of discovering differences in 
interests, abilities, levels of intelli- 


gence, and indicated the great need 
for librarians who know books 
children and who are 
bringing the two together. 


and 
capable of 


“Elementary libraries,” said one 
speaker, “are an essential part of a 


school, for it is here that reading dif- 











ficulties can best be traced and smooth- 
ed out.” “It is the age when the book 
habit can become most easily estab- 
lished if books are available.” 


Dr. Smith emphasized the importance 
of a librarian’s knowing books, know- 
ing young people and being really en- 
thusiastic about both. “A librarian 
without enthusiasm,’ she remarked, “is 
like a flat-tire.” 


The problem of developing libraries 
for out-of-school young people was 
presented. “How can we keep these 
young adults interested in our librar- 
ies?” “We cannot win friends for 
books by continuing to give required 
reading in the schools in the way it is 
now given.” 


The discussion of border books 
brought the conclusion that tested titles 
shall be purchased first and that 
while we should not be old and out 


of date, nevertheless, we should choose 
the tested titles rather than the newest. 


In the discussion on _ censorship, 
great enthusiasm was felt by all who 
attended A. L. A. for the panel discus- 
sion on books. Though most cities 
might not be able to produce a Helen 
Haines or an Althea Warren, it was 
suggested that an attempt might be 
made to give a similar program in P. 
T. A., since it is quite evident that 
much of our censorship in buying is 
fear of parent criticism rather than 
student censorship. 


The conference closed with promise 
of similar meetings in the future and 
with the announcement that minutes 


of the various sessions would be pub- 
lished in the Fall. 


HELEN IREDELL, 
Woodrow Wiison High 
School, Long Beach. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE 
IN RETROSPECT 


One of the greatest pleasures de- 
rived from attending a _ professional 
gathering such as the A. L. A. Con- 
ference last June is the pleasure of 
happy memories. This is quite aside 
from all the other benefits gained. 
As I thumb my program and review 
the occasion I am prepared to be 


specific. 


On Monday the first event I attend- 
ed was the tea given by the Section 
for Library Work With Children. At 
this enjoyable affair in honor of past 
chairmen of the section, and authors, 
illustrators and editors of children’s 
books I talked with Hildegarde Haw- 
thorne, Thomas Handforth, Helen Ferris, 
Irene Robinson, Howard Pease, Dr. 
Helen M. Doyle and Richard Bennett. 


I was sorry have missed the 
Young People’s Reading Round Table 
meeting in the morning under the 
chairmanship of Emily Kemp. The sub- 
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ject, “Tolerance in Book Selection,” is 
of great moment. One heard _ this 
meeting discussed often and always 
with interest. 


On Tuesday afternoon the Newbery 
and Caldecott medals were awarded, 
and Thomas Handforth talked on “Per- 
sonal Progress Toward the Orient.’’.. In 
the evening everyone was very gay at 
the Awards dinner held at the St. 
Francis Hotel. The theme, “China,” in 
honor of Mei Li, was carried out in the 
decorations, and our hostesses were 
charming in their Mandarin coats. 


Bright and early Wednesday morn- 
ing the School Libraries Section break- 
fast was served in the lovely Blue 
Room at Aquatic Park. Previously we 
school librarians had signified our in- 
terest in a definite library problem for 
which we are seeking a solution, and 
so we found our seats at 
group tables. I do not 


discussion 
know that 










































many problems were really solved, but 
the discussion was stimulating and the 
conversation animated. No matter from 
whence we came we found we had in 
common many difficulties as well as 
compensations. 


In the afternoon Miss Jessie Boyd 
presided at the business meeting 
where the report of the Section Com- 
mittee on Re-organization of the A. L. 
A. was presented. I assure you this 
was not a dull business meeting, far 
from it. The plan proposing that dues 
vary according to salary caused much 
discussion, and the recommendation 
that School, Children’s and Young Peo- 
ple’s Reading Round Table sections re- 
organize under the name “division” 
seemed to meet with approval, one of 
the advantages being the allotment of 
20 per cent of the dues paid by each 
member to a division as designated by 
the member. 


A joint committee representing the 
three groups was to be appointed to 
consider the recommendation made. 
Final action will probably be taken at 
the Mid-winter conference in December 
at Chicago. 


Thursday was spent on Treasure Isl- 
and. At the School Libraries luncheon, 
under the chairmanship of Edith Tit- 
comb, Rene d'Harnoncourt spoke on 
“Contemporary Indian Culture.” The 
interest he created in his subject led 
us later to the Exhibit where our ap- 
preciation for Mr. 
knowledge and skill 
The arrangement is 


d'Harnoncourt's 

was increased. 
most strikingly 
worked out with careful attention giv- 
en to the interpretation of the life and 
culture of the Indian tribes of North 
America in relation to their environ- 
ment. 


“Looking Forward” was the theme of 
the general session of the School Li- 
braries Section on Friday. Barbara 
Nolen, literary editor of “Story Parade,” 
took for her subject, “Literature Through 
Magazines ond Radio,” and spoke of 
the ideals and objectives of the maga- 
zine and the criteria for selection of 
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stories. Miss Nolen’s explanation of 
the work involved in broadcasting a 


story was illuminating to those who 
had not yet attempted it. 
Margaret Girdner spoke on “The 


School Library Association of Califor- 
nia as an Example of the Development 
o: Local Leadership in School Library 
Work.” She said that we should 
treasure the advantages we have gain- 
ed in legislation through the work of 
tte Association. Miss Girdner spoke 
of cur ability to work together which 


began in small groups and then 
spread, perhaps not consciously, to 
larger groups. She said that since 
we all work together, leadership is 


perhaps a misnomer. Through our As- 
sociation we have learned to know 
each other, and we have developed a 
sense of understanding of other points 
of view and when we do not agree the 
will of the majority prevails. in re- 
viewing the development of the Asso- 
ciation Miss Girdner listed the steps 
in the Association's progress, and 
spoke of our annual meeting and all it 
stands for. In speaking of the future 
she stressed the relation of the librarian 
cs a professional library worker to the 
school and urged us not to forget our 
relationship to other professional li- 
brary agencies. 


For many, the highlight of the con- 
ference was the joint meeting of the 
School Libraries Section with the Sec- 
tion for Library Work With Children 
and Young People's Reading Round 
Table held Friday night. 


The three speakers and their sub- 
jects were Amelia H. Munson, “The 
Light of Common Day,” Hildegarde 
Hawthorne, “Human Aspects of Our 
American Authors;” and Rachel Field, 
“Reading and Writing.” These three 
charming women, strikingly different 
as to personality, entertained, instruct- 
ea and delighted us. 

Tnus the conference came to a close. 
Great praise is due those who must 
have spent days on end planning and 


crranging the meetings. Our school 








library associates in the North were 
responsible for many of the pleasant 
hours enjoyed by us. One marveled at 
how they managed to snatch enough 
time from crowded days to do so much 
for San Francisco's guests. 


In the past I have wondered a bit 
at the enthusiasm of those of my ac- 
quaintances who have attended an A. 
i. A. Conference. Now I understand. 


INSTITUTE OF LIBRARY 


June 15th found people hurrying into 
Berkeley from all sections of the coun- 
try to attend The Institute on Library 
Work with Children conducted by 
Frances Clarke Sayers of the University 
of California. For days before this, we 
school librarians had added up yearly 
statistics, sent children in search of 
books under magazines and mattresses, 
and put our libraries in order so that 
we might roll over the roads to Berke- 
ley to this meeting of inspiration. So 
it was with a feeling of real accomp- 
lishment that we tilted our hats at the 
proper angle and tiptoed into the aud- 
itorium Thursday morning just as Mrs. 
Sayers was introducing the first speak- 
er, Howard Pease. 


Mr. Pease brought a strong chal- 
lenge to the group when he said that 
children’s libraries throughout the 
country are too effeminate. The books, 
he said, are selected by women; the 
libraries are directed by women; anda 
large per cent of the Award books are 
written by women. He stated that it 
would be unfortunate to have the re- 
verse true. But he did vote for a fairer 
proportion of masculine interest. 

Rene d'Harnoncourt, the author of 
“Hole in the Wall." told us about mak- 
ing exhibits and especially about those 
for which he was responsible at the 
Golden Gate Exposition. We were glad 
that he called our attention especially 
to the Indian sand paintings. When 
we were searching for treasured sights 
among the maze of interests on Treas- 
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I realize the enormous value this meet- 
ing can be to school librarians. We 
work with teachers, and are happy to 
be teachers ourselves, but we need to 
keep in close contact with the library 
world and all it has to offer us be- 
cause, first and last, we are librarians. 


TERESA CurRTIS FULFORD, 
Hamilton High School, 
Los Angeles. 


WORK WITH CHILDREN 


ure Island, we were thrilled to be able 
to watch the Indians at worx on one of 
their beautiful sand paintings. After 
an experience like this, one teels clos- 
er to such books as “Waterless Moun- 
tain.” 

Siory telling is an art which has 
keen a vital torch in keeping literature 
alive for future generations. This we 
realized when Elizabeth Nesbitt and 
Ella Young gave us a morning of in- 
spiration in their interpretation of the 
place story telling has in the lives of 
people. Ella Young told several of 
her beautiful Irish stories. 


The last session was devoted to a 
discussion 2f the part school libraries 
ond children's departments of public 
libraries are to play in book service to 
young people of the future. There ap- 
pears to be a feeling by some that 
school libraries are taking over the 
work of children's departments of pub- 
lic libraries. Nell Unger and Margaret 
V. Girdner presented both sides of the 
question. 

The meetings were all held in the 
auditorium of the International House 
where the librarians lived during the 
conference period. The fact that we 
lived and met in the same _ house 
brought us al! closer together. It was 
fun to meet friends in the iobby be- 
tween sessions. We welcomed the 
companionship and stimulating talk of 
both old and new friends as we dis- 
cussed problems and procedures in the 
library world. If we got to feeling too 













capable, we only had to try to make 
haste on the “work your own” elevator. 
Then it was that many of us learned 
that we were better at using indexes 
than at stopping speeding elevators, 
which apparently knew WHERE they 
were going even if we didn't know 
WHEN we were going! But we seem- 
ed to get to our meetings on time and 
the spirit of gaiety and friendliness 
reigned throughout the corridors and 
halls of International House. 


We owe a vote of thanks to Mrs. 
Sayers who planned such an excellent 
conference and presided over it with 
outstanding ability and charm. To be 
one of a group in which there were so 
many authors, artists, and notable 
workers in the library field was, in- 
deed, a rich experience. 


CLARA JOSSELYN, 
Roosevelt Elementary 
School, Long Beach. 


MORE HIGHLIGHTS OF THE BERKELEY CONFERENCE 


United States leads in_ illustrating 
children’s books. Illustrators and pub- 
lishers feel a more than professional 
interest in making books for children. 

Mr. Karl Kup, 
New York Public Library. 


Children’s kooks have had a marked 
effect on the mechanical production of 
books. Marvelous picture books will 
appear in the next ten years. 

May Massie, Viking Press. 


Interesting discussion oi the very 1m- 
portant subject of offset and _litho- 
graphic printing by 

Conrad Buff. 


NORTHERN COUNCIL MEETING 


The Northern Section announces an 
open Council meeting on December 2 
at the Oakland Board of Education 
Building. 

The theme is “Audio-Visual Tools in 
Modern Instruction.” There will be a 
demonstration and talk by Mr. Gardin- 
er Hart, Supervisor of Visual Educa- 
tion, Oakland Public Schools. 


The program is sponsored by 
Committee on Audio-Visual Aids. 


the 


An aid to librarians was the display 
of book lists, a discussion of various 
and outstanding lists, and a statement 
of the characteristics of a good list as 
presented by 


Mildred Batchelder, A. L. A. 


It takes ingenuity to meet the many 
problems of maintaining an encyclo- 
pedia as explained by 


Leora J. Lewis of Compton's. 


Book week is the “oldest livng week” 
and is 21] years old this year. 


Mr. Frederick Melcher. 


INFORMATION WANTED 


The Professional Committee asks that 
librarians send the name of the au- 
thor, title and publisher of any books 
whose end papers carry valuable ma- 
terial, such as maps or other illustra- 
tions, which is not repeated within the 
book and which will be lost in binding 
or in pasting book pockets. 

This information should be sent to 
Louise Roewekamp, Manual Arts High 
School, Los Angeles. 


ELIZABETH PAGE SOUTHERN SECTION GUEST 


December 9 is a red-letter day for members of the Southern Section. 


they meet for their annual dinner. 


The main speaker this year will be Elizabeth Page, the author. 


speaker will be announced later. 
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Then 


Another 


































MANUAL AND BOOKLIST COMPLETED 


Two helpful pieces of work were ac- 
complished by the Elementary School 
Library Committee of the Sacramento 
City Schools last year under the direc- 
tion of Jewel Gardiner, Librarian, Pro- 
fessional Library, and Leo B. Baisden, 


Assistant Superintendent, who has 
charge of all curriculum committee 
work. 


“Supplement to the Graded Booklist 
for Elementary School Libraries, the 
first biennial supplement (Sacramento 
Course of Study Monograph No. 50), 
was published in January, i939. 


The members of the committee were: 
Agnes Raiche, chairman, Alice Ketch- 
am, Clara Kraut, Tulia Seger, and Anna 
Studarus 


The Booklist consists of 776 titles 
compiled from reliable library sources, 
from new titles submitted by publishers 
for review, and from books loaned by 
the children's department of the Sacra- 
mento City Library. 


The list represents, in addition to the 
work of the Elementary Library Com- 
mittee, the contributions of various cur- 
riculum committees and supervisors of 
special subjects. The titles are group- 
ed according to a simplified Dewey 
Decimal classification and are arrang- 


ed alphabetically by authors within 
each class. 


For each entry, the author, title, pub- 
lisher, date, price, approximate read- 
ing level, Dewey Decimal classifica- 
tion number, and a reliable source for 
a review of the title are given. The 


list also includes an author and a title 
index. 


A complete re-writing of the “Manual 
for Elementary School Libraries,” oc- 
cupied the committee during the spring 
semester. This committee consisted of 
the following members: Dorothy Mc- 
Gee, chairman, Gertrude Harvie, Clara 


Kraut, Claire Schaden, and Anna 
Studarus. 


The manual is just off the press and 


is entitled “Elementary School Libraries 
—Manual and Course of Study, Kinder 
garten Through Sixth Grade’* (Sacra- 
mento Course of Study Mimeograph 
No. 37). It consists of a Scope and Se- 
quence Chart showing the scope and 
sequence of library activities from kin- 
dergarten through the sixth grade. The 
book is divided into five general sec- 
tions—Objectives of the Elementary 
Schoo] Library, Library Setup, Types of 
Library Activities, General Instructions 
to Libraries, and General Bibliography. 


Each unit in these sections contains 


a bibliography of both pupil and teach- 
er reference. 


The unit in Instruction in Library 
Usage is worked out in detail for each 
grade. The text used for this work is 
the “Children’s Book on How to Use 
Books and Libraries,” by Carolyn Mott 
and Leo B. Baisden, both of the Sacra- 
mento City School Department. 


The unit on Visual Aids lists aids 
available through the Visual Aids De- 
partment of the Sacramento City 
Schools and makes suggestions for 
using the materials. 


The section entitled “General In- 
structions to Librarians” gives help in 
setting up bulletin board displays and 
exhibits. It gives information on or- 
dering books, preparing the books for 
the shelves, and contains a suggested 


list for subject headings for Fugitive 
Materials. 


The General Bibliography is a se- 
lective rather than an intensive list 
containing both books and magazines. 


*These publications can be obtained 
through the office of the Superintend- 
ent of Schools. The “Graded Booklist 
for Elementary School Libraries” (Jan- 
uary, 1936) and the “First Supplement 
to the Graded Booklist for Elementary 
School Libraries” can both be had for 
$1.25. The “First Supplement” and the 
“Manual” are sold separately for sev- 
enty-five cents each. 
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BOOKS EVALUATED AT THE BOOK BREAKFASTS 
OF THE SOUTHERN SECTION 


(Inclusion does not necessarily indicate recommendation.) 
October, 1939 


AHL, Frances N. Andrew Jackson and Dane, CLEMENCE Arrogant history of 
the Constitution. Christopher, 1939. White Ben. Doubleday, 1939. $2.00. 


$1.75. Nhite Ben, the scarecrow with a 

A short interpretaiion of Jackson’s mandrake root for a heart, comes to 
personality, of his times, and of the in- life and becomes dictator of England 
fluence of the one upon the other. at the close of the next war in 1950. 
Clear explanation of some of the great A whimsical, imaginative story with 
controversies of ihe period. Good for pointed satire on politics and war prof- 
collateral. Rather scholarly. Lake. Sr. iteers and on human gullibility. Full 


HB. 8. & j. G. of meaning for the present day. 
Aupricu, Bess STREETER Song of years. Doughty. H. S. 4 J. C. 
Appleton, 1939. $2.50. FEDERAL Writers’ Project California, a 
Wholesome, interesting pioneer story guide to the golden state. Hastings 
of an engaging family of seven girls House, 1939. $3.00 


and two boys with their father and 
mother in eastern Iowa. Brings in some 
local and state politics. Emphasizes 
ethical standards thru the fine, public 
spirited father. Gwinn. H. S. & J. C. 


California history, romance, geogra- 
phy, art and industry are woven into 
a thoroughly interesting and practical 
guide book. This is a book for every- 
one interested in California, in school 











BraprorD, RutH ‘Maskee!’’ Prospect or out. The illustrations are beautiful 
Press, 1939. $3.75. and as varied as the land they portray. 
A tom-boy girl of the 1860’s with a Van Deusen. Everyone. 

zest for the sea, leaves us her impres- FEDERAL Writers’ Project These are 

sions of days on a sailing ship from our lives. Univ. of N. Carolina, 1939. 

New England to China. Different in 

subject matter _ Julia Newberry’s ife stories of the common people of 

v 11¢ ™M r + r “ 1 , . 
diary, but comparable Rather expen- th h (N. Carolina and Tennessee) 
sive, and not important. Kemp. Jr. & told in their own words. They include 
a hey include 
Sr. H mill workers, p l 1 service 





ns and profes 
mn relief. 









i of rican k 
xbout the peo- are buried in quantities of unint 
J along the Riv- __in unts of M 
f teh to So 5 : 
c i Y 7 Wi i VY oO 
the present.- The fine ations are fc of 





valuable addition. Kemp. H.S ature are 















PHELPS, Wm. Lyon.- Autobiography with 
letters. Oxford, 1939. $2.75. 


Interesting life story of one of the 


college life. 
but 


nost beloved figures in 
Ww written at all, 





a ecuaee of Am 1elia tale Har- 


court, 1939. $2.50. 

AK simple and informal 
A. E. by her husband whi 
sincere appreciation of 


portrait of 
shows his 










— 






experience 
iong train- 

The tamous 
aviator emerges clure as a 
shy woman, poised, simple and honest, 
warm hearted and brainy with a great 
zest for living. The excerpt of her 
writing shows that she had a real tal- 
ent tor expressing her thoughts. 


Sr. H. S. & J. C. 





ANTOINE DE Wind, sand 
Reynal, 1939. $5.00. 

autobiography of a well known 
French aviator made up of philosoph- 
ical essays on flights and fliers. Among 
books on aviation it ranks with Ann 
Lindbergh's in poetic quality and feel- 
ing. Tales of danger and adventure in 
itying the mail over the Sahara, solo 
flights over the Patagonian Argentine, 
in Spain during the recent war, reach 
a climax in the ill-fated flight from 
Paris to Saigon in which he and his 
forced down in the 
and endured horrible thirst and 


ompanion were 


desert 





hardship before they were rescued. He 
pays tribute to the pioneer pilots he 
had known by telling the dramatic in- 


cidents of their careers. The beautiful 
line drawings and the fine make-up of 
the book add much to the pleasure of 
Schramling. Sr. H. S. & 


readi ng it. 


SIE Justly dear. 
2.50. 
ctionized bi graphy of 
Lamb ‘an his sister Mary. Whimsy, 
pathos and merriment fill this story of 
courageous character. Extracts of 
amb’s essays skillfully woven into the 
fabric of the story. Many characters 
f the romantic period included. Lake. 


Sr. H. 5. 





Ton -Coox Fi 
$9 
Ha 


Charles 


moa " 


& J.C. 
ANCE, ETHEL Escape. Little, 1939 
$2.50. 
Beatine i aioe Sinte ei al 
Excitng, well written, this novel of 


Nazi Germany pictures credible human 
beings living somehow under condi- 
tions of repression ond suspicion. The 
author seems to know life .n Germany 
f hand experience. Mason. 
or. BS. 6 J.C. 


WHITAKER, 
south. 


JoHN T. Americas to the 
Macmillan, 1939. $2.50. 


Mr. Whitaker, author of “And Fear 
Came,” left Prague after the Munich 
pact, for South America. He wanted to 
see conditions in South America and 
find out if Germany and Italy could 
conquer our neighbors to the south. He 
interviewed persons of ali classes and 
rank from peon to dictator. He writes 
of our mistakes and good deeds, our 
possibilities and our responsibilities to 
our nearest proponents of democracy. 
An excellent and brief review of South 
America today written for the average 
responsible citizen of the United States 
who wants tc know something about 
our sister republics. Andrew. Sr. H. S. 


Sep 

































During this year considerable inter- 


being shown in the life and times 


est 1S 

of Johann August Sutter who arrived in 
1639 on what is now the present site 
of Sacramento. Hitherto unpublished 


oie 
material 


is being 
vely used 


brought out or ex- 





by various authors. 
The printing department of the C. | 
McClatchy Senior High School in Sac- 
ramento, in cooperation with the Ger- 
and English departments, 
produced a limited edition of a trans- 
lation from the German of a chapter 
dealing with Sutter's Fort found in the 
ook, “Californien unmittelbar vor und 
nach der Entdeckung des Goldes,” by 
Heinrich Leinhard, published at Zurich, 
Switzerland, in 1898. The original MS 
of these Memoirs, consisting of 1,000 
foolscap pages, is now in the posses- 
sion of Mr. A. H. Lienhard, Minneapolis, 
Minn. The Zurich edition is an abridg- 
ed version of the MS. 

The edition produced by the stud- 
ents, entitled, “I Knew Sutter,’ contains 

a linoleum cut of Sutter, a ; preface, an 
cnaihiaiian discussing the few and 
brief mentions of Lienhard made by 
recent authors, a translation of chapter 
ten of Lienhard’s book, and a list of 


man 


SCHOOL PROJECT HAS LITERARY IMPORTANCE 





students who worked on the project. 
Two hundred and eighty-five copies 


hand set, 
bound by 
ra 


anslation was 


sewed, and 
students of printing. 
made by an ad- 


printed, 





vanced German class and later care- 
fully edited by a class in English. 
The books were distributed free to 
persons or institutions interested in 
S Interest, however, 
b that requests 





1 


numbers from 
States after 
usted. 
n by some of 


e 
the large newspapers, both here and 


Fav- 


fy certain strangely spell- 


ed names in the German. 


In the print 


shop the students observed the rules of 
careful spacing and scholarly style. 
The press t 


work, with red init ials, and 
hand binding reached a high standard 


Gerorce T. Smisor, Printing 
Instructor, C. K. McClatchy 
Senior High School. 


HERE AND THERE AMONG LIBRARIANS 


SOUTHERN SECTION 


TEACH SUMMER CLASSES 
Miss Elizabeth Williams 
supervising librarian of 
les Library and Textbook Section, 
taught a course in Children’s Literature 
at University of California. Almost 
every state in the union was repre- 
sented in her class. 


Vera Walls, traveling librarian 
of the Los Angeles Library and Texi- 
book Section, was demonstration li- 
brarian at 32nd Street summer school 
working in cooperation with Dr. Fay 
Adams of the School of Education and 
with Dr. Mary Duncan Carter of 


assistant 
the Los Ange- 


Mrs 
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University cf 
brary School 

Miss Marjorie Van Deusen of Bel- 
mont High School in Los Angeles 
taught a course entitled “Library Ser- 
vice in the Modern School” at the Univ- 
ersity of Southern California. 


Southern California Li- 





NY REPORT TRIPS 


Miss Cosby Gilstrap, Alhambra High 
School, was one of the survivors of the 
torpedoed Athenia. After a summer's 
tour of Europe, she boarded the fated 
steamer at Liverpool and 
mother, was rescued and 
the Southern Cross 


Miss 


with her 
taken aboard 


Jessie Harris, Herbert Hoover 

























High School in San Diego, purchased 
a car in Detroit and motored to the 
Atlantic seaboard cities and then home 
via Canada, the Black Hills, Yellow- 
stone and the Golden Gate Exposition. 


Miss Myrtle Imhoff, Roosevelt Junior 
High School in San Diego, visited in 


Illinois, Yellowstone and San Fran- 
cisco. 

A. L. A. convention and the San 
Francisco Exposition proved an _ irre- 


sistible lure to Miss Ethel Long, Miss 
Grace Reely and Miss Marie Vaughn 
of San Diego, Miss Edna Hester of 
Pomona, and several representatives 
from Long Beach and Los Angeles, ail 
of whom report enthusiastically of the 
meetings and the Fair. 


SOME ARE MARRIED 
Lutie Beggs, South Pasadena 
Junor High School, became Mrs. G. D. 


Hamilton Junior 
rprised her 
marriage 









Union High 
early in 


Freda Clause is in the new North 
Hollywood Junior High School. 


Jean Grinnell has been appointed 
assistant at Herbert Hoover High 
School in Glendale. 


Marion Horton, assistant librarian of 
the Los Angeles Library and Textbook 
Section, is chairman of the editorial 
board of “A roundabout of books.” 


Louise Roewekamp, Manual rts 
High School. attended summer school 
at the University of Chicago and is 
teaching a course in the Library School 
at the University of Southern California 
this fall. 


Frances T. Neill, Point Loma Junior 
and Senior High School, has been 
elected president of the San Diego 


Library Council. 

Mrs. Mary Kaplan, supervising li- 
brarian at the Los Angeles City Schools 
Library, has returned after a year's 
leave of absence. 


Mrs. Elma L. Clark Young has been 


appointed librarian to organize the 
newly established library at Hemet 
High School. 

Palm Springs High School, begin- 
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COURSE GIVES LIBRARY TIE-UP 


Sacramento's new junior High School 
course of study in English, inaugurated 
this fall, is bringing an especially close 
tie-up with the library. One day of 
every week is devoted to the free read- 
ing of library books. Each class is 
brought to the library under the di- 
rection of the English teacher and per- 
mitted to select books and read for 
the entire period. 


Other activities that call upon library 
resources are the reading units in bi- 
ography in the low nine grade, and 
the one in vocational fiction in the 
high nine. 


An interesting feature of the new 
course is the closer correlation effected 
with the other subjects of the curri- 
culum. Since one of the objectives of 
any English course is to teach children 
to read, and to organize and outline 
what they read, why not utilize the 
subject matter of social studies, sci- 
ence, and the like for this purpose? 
Believing that this is common-sense 
procedure, children are encouraged to 
bring their reading materials from 
these subjects to their English class. 
This becomes, in turn, the basis of 
their oral and written compositions. 


Another correlation outlined in the 
course of study suggests pictures and 
music to be used in connection with 
poetry. The mounted pictures are 
available in the library, as is also an 
orthophonic phonograph. The records 
are secured from the music room. 


Much attention is given in the new 
course to dramatics—not so much for 
the production of finished plays, as for 
dramatic reading in the classroom. The 
radio plays from Scholastic seem ad- 
mirably adapted to this purpose. 


While there is still much to be done 
in the working out of new techniques, 
the fine spirit of cooperation between 
teachers and librarians has launched 
the course to ao good start. 
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RECENT ARTICLES 


CaLirorNiaA—A beautiful pictorial map 
of California issued by the Bank of 
America. 

CauiForRNia’S ScHoo. Liprarigs. Wilson 
Bulletin, v. 14 p. 142-3 October, 1939. 
Report on findings of the 1936 Survey. 

ConventTions—N. E. A., A. L. A. School 
Life, v. 25 p. 15 October, 1935. Re- 
port of the two conventions held in 
San Francisco. 

EDUCATION OF THE GOLDEN GATE INTERNA- 
TIONAL Exposition. A pamphlet print- 
ed by the State printing office in 
Sacramento, 1939. 

THE ScHOOoL LiBRARY ASSOCIATION OF CAL- 
IFORNIA, by Edith Titcomb. Eierra Ed- 
ucational News, v. 35 p. 19 October, 
1939. A good article about the work 
of the Association. 

WHAT ScHoo. LiBRARY SERVICE MEANS TO 
RuraL EpucaTion, by Helen Heffernan. 
A. L. A. Bulletin v. 33 October, 1939. 
County Library Service in California. 


BULLETIN REVIEWS LIBRARY 
FIELD AS A VOCATION 


Does the modern library keep busy? 
The U. S. Office of Education notes 1 
day's activity in library: 1,815 students 
and faculty members came to the li- 
brary; 26 used the browsing room, 232 
used the reference room, 124 the pe- 
riodical room, 144 the business library, 
and 659 the reserve bookroom. They 
borrowed 826 books, called at the desk 
for 56 periodicals, and asked 85 ques- 
tions. The library staff answered 22 
telephone queries, placed 52 new 
books on the shelves, ordered 20 new 
books, and sent 1 book out on inter- 
library loan, mailed 16 letters and 25 
notices. Forty-seven books were plac- 
ed on reserve. 


The library field as a vocation and 
the kinds of preparation available for 
the various fields of library service are 
reviewed by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion in its bulletin entitled ‘Profes- 
sional Library Education.’ 





CLUB HONORS AUTHOR 


Miss Nan Sykes of the El Dorado Ele- 
mentary School in Stockton writes in 


reply to questions regarding their 
Howard Pease Collection and Book 
Club: 


“The fact that Howard Pease wrote 
his first stories while he was attending 
the El Dorado School in Stockton, com- 
bined with the infinite popularity of 
his books among all teen-age children, 
especially boys, encouraged the How- 
ard Pease enthusiasts of the El Dorado 
school to make a collection of his 
books and stories and to organize a 
Howard Pease Book Club. 


“The club is limited to twelve boys 
who are extremely interested and en- 
thusiastic. Their first project is a Scrap 
Book containing all material they can 
obtain concerning Mr. Pease or his 
stories. Each boy has chosen a differ- 
ent character portrayed in these excit- 
ing adventure stories for special study. 
They hope to combine the portrayal of 
these characters in a short play for 
Book Week in November if time per- 
mits. Later they plan a study of ships 
and sea lore.” 


KING CITY HAS NEW HIGH 
SCHOOL LIBRARY 


From Raymond Warner, librarian of 
King City Union High School, comes 
the news that upon compleiion of their 
new auditorium, the old assembly hail 
has been made into a library. The 
stage was removed, modern lighting 
installed, floors refinished, all new fur- 
niture installed. The result is a very 
up-to-date library, measuring 48’ by 
92’. The librarian has a large work 
table with specially designed drawers 
to contain all the tools and supplies, 
with storage space for new books not 
yet possessed. Three hundred volumes 
are being added to the collection this 
year. 








LIBRARIANS ARE INVITED 


Librarians are cordially invited to 
attend the conference of the western 
section of National Council of Teachers 
of English, which will be held in the 
Hollywood Roosevelt Hotel December 
27-29. 

The theme for the conference is 
“English and General Education.” 


GUIDE TO TEXTBOOKS 


The state of Georgia has a 1938 
Guide to the use of state adopted text- 
books, which constitutes a part of 
Georgia's program for improvement of 
instruction. It contains, among other 
things, a subject index to Georgia ele- 
mentary school textbooks, which was 
prepared by methods and materials 
classes, West Georgia College, Carroll- 
ton, Georgia, 1937-38. The index, a 
feature not found even in the popular 
Virginia courses of study, gives such 
entries as Frogs, Indians, Parties 
School life. 


LIBRARY CONFERENCE AT 
C. T. A. 


During the institute of the Central 
Coast Section of C. T. A., to be held in 
Watsonville, Nov. 21-23, there will be a 
two-day conference of school librarians 
contering around the topic, The Ele- 
mentary School Library. Miss Mar- 
garet Girdner of San Francisco and 
Miss Jewell Gardiner of Sacramento 
will lead the conference. 


Miss Girdner will speak on “Select- 
ing Elementary Library Books.’ Miss 
Gardiner’s topic is “Elementary School 
Library Activities.” She will discuss 
stimulating interest in reading, recrea- 
tional reading, reading guidance and 
instruction in library usage. 












































(Continued from Page 20) 
air and home by way of Carlsbad cav- 
erns. 
Dora Whiitcher, Mission High Schoc!, 


visited the Caribbean and the New 
York World's Fair. 
Mary Foley, Portola Tunior High 


School, was c dude-rancher on Green 
Lake in Canada. 

Elizabeth Scott, Lowell High School, 
spent the summer in the Pacific Norih- 
west. 

Catherine Davis, George Washington 
High School, is participating in the 
Stanford Language Arts Investigation 
In vacation time, she tock a seven 
weeks’ auto trip through England, 
Scotland and Wales. 

Zulu Andrews, Aptos Junior Hign 
School, motored to New Lork to the 
World's Fair, and went on to Canada. 

Marie Carroll, Balboa High School, 
included in her summer trip, Boston, 
New York, Washington, D. C., 
leans and Montreal. 

Helen Keily, Rooseveit Junior High 
School, visited New York's World's Fair. 

Lelia Price, James Lick Junior Higr 
School, visited in New York and Con- 
necticut. 

Mabel White, Galileo High School, 
was among those present at the Co- 
lumbia conference. 


Yew Or- 


Harriet Baker, Monterey High Schoo! 
motored through the New England 
states, French Canada ard the Mari- 
time Provinces before spending six 
weeks in New York City at Columbia 
University and the World's Fair. 


Ruth Bradley, Santa Cruz High 
School, traveled in Western Canada 
and eastern United States. Aimee 


Hinds, Branciforte Junior High School 
in Santa Cruz, traveled through the 
Southern and Eastern states. 
TAKE NEW POSITIONS 

Several changes are rerorted in San 
Francisco. 

Marguerite Grayson is at Galileo High 
School; Winifred Seely is transferred 


HERE AND THERE AMONG LIBRARIANS 
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from Lowell to Mission High Schoo!; 
Elsa Neuman, for several years on the 
staff at San Jose State College Library, 
is at Everett Junior High School; Jean 
Anderson has transferred from Everett 
Junior High School to Lowell High 
School. 

Gertrude Larson is now librarian of 
Sebastopol High School; Birdella Hill 1s 
in Mountain View; Helen Stalford, of 
the staff of San Jose State College, is 
at Polytechnic High School in Long 
Beach; Beatrice Lacoste has succeeded 
Elizabeth Martin, who left Antioch High 
School to join the staff of San Fran- 
cisco State College. 

Jessie 
thern 


Boyd, president of the nor- 
section, has been appointed 
chairman of the committee that is to 
rewrite “1000 books for the senior high 
school libray.” 

Laura Martin has resigned from the 
staff of the San Jose State College li- 
brary to work for her M. A. at Stan- 
ford University. 

San Jose State College staff wel- 
comes Celeste Slauson, who is in the 
Education division and is also instruct- 
or of Librarianship. 

MARRIAGES REPORTED 

Mary Helen Drake, David Starr Jor- 
dan High School in Palo Alto, became 
Mrs. Boyd’during the summer. 

Ruth Seymour, Tamalpais High 
School, Sausalito, was married to 
Harry Close in August. 


Agnes Christensen, Albany High 
School, became Mrs. John Bonde in 
April. 

SACRAMENTO SENDS ITEMS 


Two Sacramento elementary school 
librarians have retired. They are 
Eleanor Rader of John Muir School and 
Emma Rose of William Lan Mrs. 
Rose was one of the first teachers in 
Sacramento to take up library work. 


Jewel Gardiner, Sacramento City 
Schools’ Professional librarian, spent 
the summer in Guatemaia. She be- 


came air-minded and flew to San Sal- 


vador and Honduras. 


Agnes Raiche and Genevieve Walk- 
er, Lincoln Elementary School, visited 
Hawaii. While there they took several 
plane trips over the islands. 


Jeanette Craig, McClatchy Senior 
High School, reports that taking mov- 
ing pictures was fun in the Pacific 
Northwest. 


Four new elementary school librarians 
were welcomed into the Sacramento 
school system at the first meeting of 
elementary school librarians. They 
are: Lily Jones, Bret Harte School; Rose 
Mellor, Washington; Phina Hamner, 
John Muir; Dolores Dillon, William 
Land. 


This fall Sacramento librarians came 
back without Effie Howard, who had 
been librarian of Bret Harte School. Tot, 
as her friends called her, was one of 
the first elementary school librarians in 
the Sacramento school system. She 
was very active in the library group, 
having served on the Elementary Li- 
brary committee of the northern sec- 
tion. She will be greatly missed by all 
who knew and loved her. 


The library at Sequoia High School, 
Redwood City has been remodeled and 
enlarged this summer. Miss Angelina 
Burns, librarian, is to be congratulated 
on the beauty of her library. 


The following students from the 
University of California, School of Li- 
brarianship were appointed to the fol- 
lowing positions: 


Miss Eleanor Parsons is the new li- 


brarian at the Lassen County High 
School in Susanville. 


Miss Helen Godfrey has succeeded 
Grant Heil on the staff of the Modesto 
Junior College Library. 

Miss Margaret Vian is librarian of 
the Fullerton elementary schools. 

Miss Wilhelmina Koethen is the new 
librarian at Elk Grove High School. 

Miss Eleanor Blinn was appointed 
full time assistant librarian at San 
Francisco Junior College. 

Mrs. May Schindler oucher returned 
after a year at the University of Cali- 


fornia, School of Librarianship, to her 
position as librarian of the Burlingame 
elementary schools. 


Miss Veronica Cowan is the assist- 
ant librarian at the Kern County 
Union High School. 


Mrs. Helen White, McClymonds-Low- 
ell High School in Oakland, is spend- 
ing this semester in the Union of South 
Africa, and her future plans for travel 
will depend upon the war situation. 
Miss Mina Hurry, former librarian of 
Lowell Junior High School is substitut- 
ing for Mrs. White. 


The New York Fair and the Atlantic 
seaboard were visited this summer by 
Helen Jones, Fremont High School, 
Sunnyvale; Santa Senram, Porterville 
Union High School; Genevieve Wilson, 
Westlake Junior High School, Oakland; 
and Jessie Boyd, University High 
School, Oakl~+nd. 


Miss Bonavee Miles is the newly ap- 


pointed librarian at Yuba City High 
School. 


$$ © 


QUESTION BOX 


Requests have been received 
for the continuation of the Ques- 
tion Box that appeared in the 
issue of March, 1939. The ques- 
tions asked there are puzzling 
some librarians who would appre- 
ciate an expression from others 
who have met and solved similar 
difficulties. Names will not be 
printed if you so desire. 


If you can give any help, please 
address your replies to the editor 
at Montebello Senior High School 
or to Katharine Leithold, associ- 
ate editor, at C. K. McClatchy, 
Senior High School, Sacramento. 


How are sample books taken 
care of in your school? 
What magazines do you bind? 


What devices have you for 
teaching the use of the card cata- 
log? 





o——  — 
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SUPPLIES 


All f. 0. b. Los Angeles; postage extra 


pared to suit western require- 


| 


Qt. $1.00 Pt. 60c 


$10.00 Qt. $3.00 4 oz. $1.50. 

Tube 50c 

| BooKBINDERS Paste, the old standard, 

liked by everyone. In glass: Gal 

$2.25 Ot. 75c Pt. 50c. In tins: 

Gal. $2.00 2 Ot. $1.15 Qt. 60c 

| MENDING Strips, linen rag paper, not 
gummed, 17 inches by 1/2, 34, 1, 2 
or 3!/. inches; equal to 500 pieces 
Yo inch. Onion Skin (thin, semi- 
transparent) 45c pkg. Map Bond 
(thicker, for hinging) 45c pkg 

Aso MusLin Strips, RED Rope MANILA 

| MEMo Carbs, ETC 





All f. 0. b. Los Angeles; postage extra 


770 E. WASHINGTON 








Pacific Library Binding Co. 


LIBRARY BOOKS 


OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


As a branch of the American 
News Company, New York—the 


largest book whol 





esalers in the 
United States—we are close at 
hand with a lerge stock to serve 
you efficiently and at lowered 
cost to your school 
We welcome your lists 

y li ° 

books and magazine subscrip- 


tions for our q 10tations 


C 


THE LOS ANGELES 
NEWS Co. 


30Y SrREET 








3501 


Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 





| PactFic Book Lacquer, western pre- || 


ments. Excellent. Gal. $3.00 || 


Morocco CREAM, leather preserver 
and restorative. Effective. Gal. | 








“> 
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PATRONIZE 


OUR 


ADVERTISERS 


BOOKS 


Books of all Publishers 


supplied to 


Schools and Libraries 


Our Trained Staff is Always at 


Your Service 


THE SATHER GATE 


BOOK SHOP 


2271 Telegraph Avenue 


Berkeley, California 






THE JUNIOR LITERARY GUILD 


now supplies “Curriculum Indications” 
on every new book—without charge. 
new and helpful service to subscribers 


ARTHUR WAGSTAFF CHESTER, THORNE 
Box 1243, Oakland 3340 Yorkshire Road 


Pasadena 




















| Library Bureau Division 
BOOKS || : 
| | REMINGTON RAND, 
INC. 


OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


Our specialized library and 
school department is equipped to “Everything for the Library” 
handle all of your orders with a 
maximum of service at minimum Library Furniture 

PitCos Typewriters 
Wood and Steel Shelving 
PLEASE WRITE FOR DISCOUNTS a 
Mus 1 Cases 


Adding Machines 


9 i Library Supplies 
VROMAN’S | | Visible Fle 


i Sates 
BOOK STORE | 
BRANCH OFFICES IN 


Los Angeles San Francisco 


459 East CoLorapo ST 


California 








Our 1939- 40 Catalo 
NEW AND USED COLLEGE TEXT BOOKS 


GREATLY REDUCED ‘PRICES NOW READY 


If you did not receive one, kindly write us to send you a copy 


LUCAS COLEGE BOOK CO. 


4 426 B 


BERKELE Y Cc AL IFORNIA 





